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The Fate of the Pacific Islands 


F the many and complex territorial rearrange- 

ments which must follow the war, one of ma- 
jor proportions appears to be universally assumed: 
the United States will retain control of as much as 
she chooses of the Pacific Island possessions wrested 
from Japan. The acquisitions will be sanctioned un- 
der the “‘trusteeship system” of the United Nations 
acting through the General Assembly. Such parts of 
the territories as may be desired for military estab- 
lishments will be reserved as “strategic areas” with 
the approval of the Security Council. 

It is obvious that all this implies a radical reversal 
of recent American practice regarding extra-conti- 
nental possessions, and probably a more far-reach- 
ing departure from traditional American policy than 
even the annexation of the Philippines and Guam 
after the Spanish-American war. 

Two issues are involved—the one, military and 
political ; the other, moral. On the one hand, Amer- 
ican security in the Pacific. On the other hand, the 
welfare of some tens of thousands of native peoples. 
It is some indication of the dominance of real politic 
over the contemporary scene that, thus far, these ac- 
quisitions are being justified almost wholly in terms 
of the first consideration. There has been little talk 
of “responsibility for backward peoples,” or “our 
duty to the native populations,” although, should op- 
position develop, these motives will certainly be in- 
voked to buttress a policy being embarked upon 
solely for national self-interest. 

In fact, the strongest argument for American trus- 
teeship over the Pacific Islands is not political but 
moral. Granted that they should on no account be 
returned to Japan, that Britain, Holland and France 
will be fully occupied with their South Pacific pos- 
sessions, that China is unready for colonial responsi- 
bility and that the native inhabitants are not yet 
capable of self-government, the United States is the 
one logical Power to be charged with their tutorship 
for full independence. Our record in the Philippines 
furnishes an encouraging precedent. But, in the 
eyes of the populaces, our most impressive qualifica- 
tion for this task lies in the fact that, for nearly a 
century past, American Congregational missionaries 
have been carrying on among them a humanitarian 
ministry unsurpassed elsewhere on the globe, and 


have built up a “reservoir of good will” toward the 
United States on which our forces have been draw- 
ing to their inestimable advantage. 


The military and political argument is by no means 
so unambiguous. As yet it has been hardly exam- 
ined, let alone challenged. 


A comparison of the “trusteeship principle” as 
embedded in the United Nations Charter and the 
realistic considerations which are actually forming 
American policy in this matter offers an arresting 
contrast. The Charter envisions the Security Coun- 
cil, representing the interest of all nations, determin- 
ing the location and character of “strategic areas” 
required for police purposes, and then arranging 
with the “trustee states” for their administration. 
The plans of our military and political leaders are in 
terms of pressing the military outposts of the United 
States to the farthest waters of the Pacific so as to 
surround that vastest ocean by an impregnable wall 
of steel. In brief, the discussions of the Security 
Council would presumably be in the perspective of 
the preservation of the peace of the world; those of 
American spokesmen have been in the perspective of 
the defense of the United States against potential 
attack from the West. Those two perspectives may 
be identical. They may not appear so to other na- 
tions most intimately concerned. 


Let the reader take a map of the Pacific and, at 
the points where American bases are already estab- 
lished, draw in miniature machine-gun emplace- 
ments. Figuratively speaking, these will be pointed 
in only one direction—toward the west and north- 
west. Then, let him recall that his symbols repre- 
sent in fact, not machine-gun emplacements, but 
powerful naval and air installations within easy strik- 
ing distance of every point on the Asiatic mainland 
from Hongkong to Vladivostok. Finally, let him in 
imagination take up a position on that mainland 
looking eastward. He will gain some impression 
of how our plans may look to the only two Powers, 
assuming the subjugation and emasculation of Japan, 
against which these instruments could conceivably 
be directed. In a world security perspective, what 
is proposed is not so much a rim of outer defenses 
of the American continent as a ring of threatening 
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armaments pointed at the heart of the two great 
nations of Asia, China and Russia. 

If we are to learn from history, such a situation 
can evoke, soon or late, only one response—counter- 
measures for counter-defense. There is a persistent 
rumor, neither confirmed nor denied, that Russia is 
demanding, as her price for help in conquering 
Japan, post-war rights in Formosa. Of all the fan- 
tastic claims of arrogant victors, this would be the 
most completely unjustified. There is no possible 
argument, historic, racial, economic or political, to 
support it, save one—the need of a defensive outpost 
against American island bases overshadowing Si- 
beria. And if not in Formosa, then elsewhere off the 
East Asian coast. 

Is there an alternative? One which at least merits 
exploration would be the assignment of the North 
Pacific islands to the United States as “trust terri- 
tories,” and their complete demilitarization save as 
the United Nations Security Council, planning for 
the peace of the whole world, should locate police 
stations among them. 


It is widely held that the coming peace may stand 
its crucial testing, not in Europe, but in the Pacific. 
Certainly, the new “trustee system” is to succeed or 
fail there. The integrity and competence of the 
United States as a “trustee state” is to be tested 
there. More than that, the tension between an 
emergent World Organization and the vigorously 
vestigial autarchy of the Great Powers may be re- 
solved there or not at all. On that resolution, it is 
axiomatic, hangs the possibility of continuing peace. 


It is time that the American program for the Pa- 
cific Islands be lifted from the status of a fait ac- 
compli and subjected to rigorous examination in or- 
der that it may justify itself, if it can, in terms of 
the larger interests of world security, the only safe 
foundation of American security. H.P.V.D. 


Editorial Notes 


HE initial statements of Pastor Martin Nie- 

moller on his liberation from concentration 
camp have called forth mixed reactions from his 
Anglo-Saxon admirers. Gratitude for his release 
and his vigorous affirmation of the role of the church 
in post-war Germany is mingled with misgiving re- 
garding his attitude at a number of points—his pleas 
for relief for the German people, his confirmation 
of his offer at the outset of the war to resume a 
command in the German navy, especially his appar- 
ent myopia on the responsibility of his whole nation 
for Nazi outrages. One of the best informed and 
most deeply Christian laymen in the American oc- 
cupying forces in Germany writes us: “The press 
reports that Niemoller wants to go to the U.S.A. 


to ask American Christians to give food to German 
Christians. The effrontery of the man is unbeliev- 
able. Let him ask for food for the French, Dutch, or 
Belgians, yes; but not for the Germans who, after 
having ravaged Europe, are still the best fed and the 
best clothed people on the Continent.” 

Three points deserve underscoring. First, it needs 
to be remembered that Pastor Niemoller has spent 
the past eight years in concentration camp, much 
of it in solitary confinement, almost altogether out 
of touch with the German people and the German 
Church. It is obvious that he should not attempt 
to speak for them until he has achieved a thorough 
reintegration into their life. This is sufficient rea- 
son for abandonment of all proposals for early visits 
by him to Great Britain and America. 


Next, few Americans are in a position to appraise 
fairly his attitude toward the German government, 
in war or in peace, for few of us can comprehend 
the presuppositions, for him axiomatic, from which 
that attitude arises. Americans are almost incapable 
of understanding a Christian ethos grounded in the 
Lutheran view of Church-State relations, just as 
Niemoller is incapable of understanding an ethos 
where “separation of Church and State” is not, as 
in Germany, the aberration of peculiar and inconse- 
quential sects, but the unchallenged assumption of a 
Christian nation. 


Lastly, it is time to reappraise more realistically 
the strength and limitations of this remarkable man. 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, formerly of the German 
foreign office and foremost Christian in the plots 
against Hitler whose escape is reported elsewhere 
in this issue, suggests: “Niemoller, as German Prot- 
estantism’s first and outstanding martyr, suffers 
from being canonized as a saint by world opinion 
outside Germany. At the moment, he is too easily 
condemned for not measuring up to the distorted 
image created by his too ardent admirers.” 


It is some years since the American people have 
been insulted by so flagrant and revolting a misuse 
of legislative privilege as the filibuster against the 
F.E.P.C. conducted by the two Senators from Mis- 
sissippi. This cannot be justified as “freedom of 
speech.” It is a perversion of political responsibility 
with ominous threat to all freedoms. 


The filibuster is an anacronism for which there is 
no possible excuse. It should at all costs be abol- 
ished. Senators who care for the preservation of 
the American system will do well to examine this 
and other reasons why the Senate of the United 
States appears to enjoy the diminishing confidence 
of the American people, and doubtless of the rest of 
the world. H.P.V.D. 
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The Near East: Testing Ground of Sincerity 


S. A. 


OR the purposes of this article the Near, or 

“Middle” East, is understood to comprise that 
bloc of countries which stretches from Turkey in 
the North to Egypt in the South, and from the bor- 
ders of Cyrenaica in the West to those of Iran in 
the East. Its geographical situation, at the meeting- 
point of three continents, has always invested it with 
peculiar strategic importance, while its trade routes 
have known the footprints of countless caravans and 
armies. The present war has merely served to en- 
hance its strategic and commercial importance, 
which the development of air communications in the 
near future will tend to increase still further. 

Each of the Great Powers has special interests in 
this area. It lies across the shortest line of sea pass- 
age between Great Britain in the West and India, 
Malay and Australasia in the East. Security of 
communications through Port Said, Suez and the 
Gulf of Aden is as essential to the British Empire 
as its grip on Gibraltar, Malta or Singapore. Cairo 
has become the nodal point of airlines to South 
Africa, the Persian Gulf, India and Australia, as 
well as to Europe and Great Britain. It is on the 
oil supplies of Iran and the Persian Gulf that Great 
Britain chiefly relies to meet her ever-increasing in- 
dustrial needs, so that the protection of the pipe-line 
to Haifa has become a major concern to her. Finally, 
the presence of millions of Moslem subjects within the 
Empire makes the British Foreign Office particularly 
sensitive to trends of thought in the Near East. 


Russian interest in this area is centered partly in 
Iran because of its oil and strategic position, and 
partly in Turkey, through which she has long sought 
an outlet to the Mediterranean. In the past Amer- 
ican activity in the Near East has been mainly cul- 
tural, but, as the quest develops for new resources of 
oil, it is becoming increasingly commercial. France 
has for centuries cherished a historic connection 
with Syria and the Lebanon, and she, too, as a com- 
mercial nation, is interested in the northern branch 
of the cross-desert pipe-line, while, as a Moslem 
Power, she, like Great Britain, watches closely the 
barometer of thought in the Near East. 


This brief summary should suffice to show that 
there is in this area ample scope for a clash of inter- 
ests between the Great Powers. The policy of each 
will be put to the supreme test during the next dec- 
ade to see how far it is in truth a policy of co- 
operation for world order and progress, as its ex- 
ponents claim, and how far it is merely a policy of 
competitive self-interest, as the cynics maintain it 
always has been and always will be. The Near East 
abounds with combustible material, and it would not 
be difficult for a Power wishing to be obstructive 
to set a conflagration ablaze. Both Great Britain 
and France accused the other of intrigue after the 
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last war in Syria and Palestine respectively, and the 
temptation to indulge in the same method of fishing 
in deep waters may be strong after this war also.* 
The Near East will be the testing ground of the 
sincerity in co-operation of the Great Powers. 

But co-operation between the Great Powers in 
this area is not enough. There is need also for co- 
operation between them and the newly-founded 
states of the Near East, and between each of these 
states and the rest. The dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire after the last war was as much the 
parent as the offshoot of a nationalistic movement, 
whose aim was the right of self-government for each 
Near East country. The securing of this indepen- 
dence, or the making of it a reality, has been the 
primary pre-occupation of each nation since, and it 
is the main objective of the Arab League now in 
process of formation. The Arabs have learned the 
propaganda value of united action, and whether it 
be the question of Great Britain’s policy towards the 
Jews in Palestine or of the negotiations between 
France on the one hand and Syria and the Lebanon 
on the other, concerning the control of the local 
levies, they realize that the common voice of an 
Arab League is more likely to be heard and respect- 
ed than the protests of separate nations. 

Independence of the political or economic imperial- 
ism of all the Great Powers is aim number one of 
the Near East countries. Yet, from the military 
point of view the Arab countries are not capable, 
either singly or unitedly, of safeguarding their own 
independence. One or more of the Great Powers 
must underwrite it, else it remains precarious. Eco- 
nomically the work of the Middle East Supply Cen- 
tre and the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion during this war has proved the advantage of 
a common economic policy for the Near [ast, over- 
ruling the separatist tendency which has hitherto 
prevailed, and the Middle East Agricultural Con- 
ference was so manifestly a success that a permanent 
Council was set up to continue its activities. The 
Arab League has placed economic cooperation high 
up amongst its objectives. But the Near East can- 
not form a self-contained economic unit. Its pros- 
perity is dependent upon the world’s demand for oil, 
cotton, tobacco and citrus fruits. Thus, for both 
political and economic reasons, the countries of the 
Near East cannot be completely independent—if, 
indeed, any country can—and their future is inevi- 
tably linked up with that of the Great Powers. The 
future will show how far these Powers are prepared 
to use their predominating influence not to wrest 
material advantages for themselves, but, in the spirit 
of Articles IV & V of the Atlantic Charter, to secure 
“improved labour standards, economic advancement 


1 This article was written several months prior to the recent tension 
between France and Great Britain over Syria.—Editor’s note. 





and social security,” for the peoples of the land. 
The future, also, will show to what extent the smaller 
nations of the world can enjoy cultural and politi- 
cal autonomy within the framework of an interna- 
tional, political and economic order. 

At the present time the movement for Arab Fed- 
eration is gaining in strength. Its cultural cement 
is generally conceived to be the faith of Islam. There 
is apparently no intention of reviving the political 
Caliphate with its claim to leadership of the Moslem 
world against the Dar el Harb. There are at pres- 
ent too many rival candidates for the post of Caliph, 
and the separatist forces of nationalism in the dif- 
ferent Arab countries are too strongly entrenched. 
Time will show whether the present urge to unity 
will survive the inevitable clash of national interests 
after the war. The statesmanship of the Near East 
countries in the past has not been remarkable for 
its disinterestedness, or its unselfish vision of serv- 
ice, but rather has been subordinated to the spirit of 
personal and party advantage. Will the Arab League 
last only so long as a selfish identity of interests 
holds it together ? 

The formation of the Arab League on a basis of 
Islam brings to a head a perplexing problem for the 
non-Moslem minorities of the Near East. With 
the exception of Arabia, all its members claim to 
have a democratic form of government, and to be 
following politically the lines of development of the 
Western nations. It was in this spirit of modern 
democracy that Moslems and Copts united in Egypt 
after the last war in demanding independence, main- 
taining that a citizen was an Egyptian first and 
only secondly a Moslem or a Christian. This same 
readiness to combine for a common cause is being 
evinced at the present time in the Lebanon, where 
French claims are being resisted by Moslems, Druses 
and Christians. But the outcome may prove very 
different from the anticipation. Ever since Egypt 
attained her independence by the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 and the Montreux Convention of 
1937, there has been an increasing tendency in cer- 
tain political quarters to assert that the only cultural 
basis of Egyptian nationalism is Islam, and that the 
presence of a strong Christian minority destroys the 
homogeneity and unity of the nation. Over against 
the articles of the Egyptian Constitution which guar- 
antee absolute religious freedom, liberty of opinion, 
liberty of the press, and liberty of education, is set 
that other article which states that “The Religion 
of the State is Islam.” This is interpreted to mean 
that it is the duty of the State to defend Islam 
against any influence which might threaten it, for ex- 
ample, Christian foreign missions, and to give pref- 
erence to the Moslem citizen over the Christian and 
the Jew in appointments either in Government serv- 
ice or in private firms. The non-Moslem minorities 
in Egypt are deeply perturbed by recent trends of 
Government legislation which they believe are aimed 
at the weakening and ultimate extinction of their com- 


munities, and they cannot but view with apprehension 
the Islamic foundation of the new Arab League. 

Most, if not all, of the non-Moslem minorities in 
the Near East are firm in their loyalty to the coun- 
try of their birth. In Egypt the Copts constitute a 
fairly substantial remnant of a once completely 
Christian population, which, under the pressure of 
the centuries, has gradually succumbed to the threats 
or inducements of Moslem rule. Their whole- 
hearted support is available for a democratic form 
of government, free from discrimination on grounds 
of language, religion or race. What they are anxious 
to know is whether the Moslem governments of the 
Near East are sincere in their claim to be “wor- 
shipping at the shrine of democracy,”—to quote the 
phrase of the former Egyptian Premier, H. E. 
Moustapha Nahas Pasha—or whether the spirit of 
orthodox Islam will continue to prevail, and the 
Dhimmi (or non-Moslem) kept in permanent sub- 
ordination to the Moslem. Upon this decision rests, 
incidentally, the future of Christian evangelism in 
the Near East. 

This problem of religious freedom is one to which 

the Great Powers cannot be indifferent. Historically 
France has claimed the right to be the protector of 
the Catholics, Russia of the Orthodox, and Great 
sritain of the Protestants in the former Turkish 
Empire. In recent decades Great Britain has in- 
curred special responsibilities for the protection of 
minorities in Egypt, Iraq and Palestine, while 
France’s mandatory position in the Levant has 
placed her in a position of peculiar responsibility 
there. The United Nations, in endorsing the At- 
lantic Charter, have expressed their conviction “that 
complete victory over their enemies is essential to 
defend life, liberty, independence and religious free- 
dom, and to preserve human rights and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands,” while the late 
President Roosevelt on more than one occasion de- 
clared that the four freedoms represent the major 
objectives of the U.S.A. in the war. The evidence 
of history is clear that the dependence of a minority 
for its security upon the protection of an outside 
power is as bad for the minority as it is for the pro- 
tecting state. The time has come for an interna- 
tional guarantee of political and religious freedom 
in every land, by the formulation of a Charter of 
Human Rights whose enforcement would be the re- 
sponsibility of whatever international organization is 
established. While it is true that the problem of re- 
ligious and political freedom exists in almost all 
parts of the world, menacing world peace and bring- 
ing oppression and persecution upon dissatisfied 
minorities, it is particularly acute and pressing in 
the Near East. The next decade will be the testing- 
time of the sincerity of the Great Powers in their 
claims to be fighting for freedom everywhere. 

With this background in mind we may now ap- 
proach one of the most urgent and baffling problems 
of the Near East, one about which all the countries 
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of this area are gravely exercised, and one upon 
whose solution the peace of the Near East partly de- 
pends, namely the question of Palestine’s future. It 
does not fall within the scope of this article to ap- 
praise the value of the claims put forward on behalf 
of Jew or Arab on the basis of the McMahon corre- 
spondence, the Sykes-Picot agreement, the Balfour 
Declaration, the terms of the Mandate, or the va- 
rious White Papers issued by the British Govern- 
ment. Nor is it our duty to suggest how the situa- 
tion might have been saved from its present impasse 
if only the Government had followed a firmer or 
more consistent policy, or had instituted a common 
educational system throughout Palestine. What we 
can, with assurance, assert is that the problem of 
the Jewish people is a world problem, and that the 
whole world, and particularly the Christian world, 
is under a moral obligation to see that after the war 
the Jews are given a square deal, that they are pro- 
tected from the persecutions of unreasoned anti- 
Semitism, and that they are given a fair opportunity 
to develop their religious, cultural and economic life 
as members of existing States, or within their own 
Jewish State if such should be established. To at- 
tempt to solve this problem solely at the expense of 
the Arabs in Palestine, without an equal readiness 
on the part of the other nations of the world to 
carry their share of its burden, is patently unjust 
and would naturally rouse the resentment of all Arab 
nations. It may be necessary to establish under 
international protection a small Jewish state in part 
of Palestine with the rest of Palestine attached to 
an enlarged Syria; but whatever the practical solu- 
tion may be, it is essential that the problem be 
tackled without sentimentalism and without fear, 
and that the sincerity of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. in particular be proved by deeds as well as 
by words. 

The Christian Church in Palestine appears to 
have been the only body which has succeeded hither- 
to in uniting the Jew by birth with the Arab by birth 
in a single community. For the time being the Chris- 
tian Arabs are politically united with the Moslem 
Arabs in opposing Jewish encroachment, but this 
unity may not long outlast the circumstances which 
have called it into being. What matters more is the 
question whether the Christian Church will be ready 
to give a lead in the future to the peoples of this 
area in solving their many problems. Under the 
stimulus of Western contacts the ancient churches 
of the Near East are slowly awakening from cen- 
turies of slumber; and movements for reform, 
aimed at spiritual revival and the reorganization of 
church life, are growing in strength, especially 
amongst the laity. In Egypt, and possibly in Pales- 
tine, the churches are realizing the value of coopera- 
tion and of a united front, for the defense of their 
rights. Time has yet to show how readily these 
churches will take their part in the great ecumenical 
movements of the day, and particularly in the World 





Council of Churches, and how far the World Council 
of Churches in turn can help meet their special needs. 

There is a special ministry of reconciliation await- 
ing the Christian Church in Palestine, so that three 
faiths may happily pray together for the peace of 
Jerusalem, but there is also a challenge of leader- 
ship facing the whole Christian Church in the Near 
East as it grapples in the spirit of its Master with 
the poverty, the squalor, the ignorance, and the 
superstition which reign in every country. With 
wealth concentrated in the hands of a few, the 
masses suffer the burden of under-nourishment, ill- 
health and illiteracy. The moral fibre of the people 
has been weakened by a spirit of greed and selfish- 
ness which has shown itself throughout the war in 
profiteering and a lowering of moral standards. 
There has been no purification by suffering here. A 
few enlightened leaders of the Near East have been 
struggling for years to combat these conditions but 
their numbers are all too small. After the war these 
countries will be faced with the immediate problems 
of unemployment, currency inflation and a high cost 
of living. The long-term problems of health, educa- 
tion and social reform will also await solution. Only 
too often the activities of the Government in the 
way of social service lack the redeeming touch of 
sympathy and human kindliness. Those in authority 
are terrified of Communistic propaganda lest it pro- 
duce a much-needed economic revolution. The ex- 
isting situation presents a unique challenge to the 
Christian Church to show a more excellent way by 
witnessing boldly to the Christian spirit which must 
underlie any permanent solution to these problems, 
and by harnessing the resources of the universal 
Christian Church and of the Christian lands of the 
West in a far-reaching campaign for the raising of 
the whole standard of living, economic, social, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual. 

Will the Great Powers in their relations with one 
another, with the Moslem nations, and with the 
Jewish people pursue a policy of opportunist self- 
interest, or will they fulfil their promises to establish 
a durable international order based politically, eco- 
nomically and culturally on the foundation of the 
four freedoms and the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter? Will the Arab nations in their dealing 
with one another and with their non-Moslem minori- 
ties reveal a spirit of selfish individualism and reac- 
tionary conservatism, or will they carry out their 
claim to be following the principles of brotherhood, 
enlightenment and democratic equality? Will the 
Christian Church in its ecumenical and local setting 
adopt a merely defensive attitude, or will it rise to 
the opportunity of the hour by tackling the human 
and material problems of the Near East with the 
courage, the unconquerable spirit and the self-sacri- 
fice of its Founder? Any realistic approach to the 


Near East situation calls for an answer to these 
questions, and upon that answer hang the peace, the 
progress and the prosperity of the whole area. 





Sex Morality 
CHAPLAIN ANGUS DUN, JR. 


HRISTIANITY AND Crisis is to be commended 

for printing the recent forthright article by 
Chaplain William Spurrier on the soldier’s sex prob- 
lem. We chaplains all know that it is serious. We 
do not have accurate information to tell us just what 
the extent of sexual promiscuity is among members 
of the armed forces, but we do have a good many 
men coming to us who tell us in one way or an- 
other about it. Naturally, the problem is not one 
which pertains only to soldiers, for it could not exist 
if sex discipline were not so bad in many civilian 
communities ; the soldier is easily tempted, but there 
are also those who tempt him. Evidently both pas- 
tors and chaplains are not greatly helping the situa- 
tion both within and without the Services. The 
armed forces give us a chance to have our say, but 
talk as much as we do, the signs do not point to any 
great improvement among our listeners. It must be 
to a large extent because our talk is not a suitable 
instrument for the word of God to touch and move 
man’s hearts. It is often foolish and ineffective 
prattle which does not appeal to the men at all in a 
way that will change the course of their lives. Most 
soldiers and chaplains were civilians at one time, 
and the promiscuity of soldiers and the ineffective- 
ness of chaplains only point to the fact that the 
church has been failing to deal adequately with the 
sex problem for a long time. 

What are some of the things which we can say 
which will really be effective in combating the evil 
of sexual promiscuity, and which will help men and 
women to have a sex life more in accordance with the 
will of God? In what follows, I am trying to suggest 
some of the main points we should be getting across. 

There appears to be a natural desire for absolute 
loyalty from one’s partner in a relationship which 
involves sexual attraction. This desire is not so 
strong that men and women will not have sexual 
relationships if they lack complete assurance of their 
lover’s fidelity, yet it is strong enough so that they 
will not be satisfied when fidelity is absent. A pros- 
titute seems dissatisfied enough with her many cas- 
ual contacts to often seek in addition the companion- 
ship of a lover from which she can expect a degree 
of loyalty. Young men and women who have had 
sexual intercourse before marriage seem to want 
eventually to settle down to being married to one 
lover who will be faithful to them for life. These 
are indications of the natural desire of which I 
speak. An even stronger indication is the existence 
of jealousy, which is aroused by even slight signs 
of infidelity, and reveals how strong the desire for 
faithfulness is. 

This desire is fulfilled in marriage where both are 
faithful to each other for life. Since such a mar- 
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riage is less assured when either party has been ac- 
customed to sexual relations before marriage, the 
preference is for those who have been previously 
chaste. Further, this desire leads us to see a certain 
preciousness in sexual love which is given to one, 
once and for always. There seems therefore to be some 
natural justification for the ideal of chastity before 
marriage and of complete faithfulness in marriage. If 
it is so, then those couples who have followed this 
ideal will be the ones best satisfied in the end. 

It is natural for women to want children. Any of 
us who have visited a maternity ward know how 
proud women are after having children. We know 
too how hard it is on them to lose children. ‘The 
vehemence with which the occasional woman does 
not want children suggests a conflict in which a 
strong desire for them is involved. Normally the 
woman who indulges in sexual intercourse before 
marriage will do what she can to prevent a birth, 
While this course may satisfy her for a while, surely 
in the long run it will not be what she wants. 

Children need a stable family background. It is 
the conclusion of teachers, psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, and others that children from unhappy and 
broken homes are the ones most apt to be problem 
children. Without a double sexual promiscuity be- 
fore marriage, as well as during it, is a severe threat 
to the stability of homes, and as such it is a great 
danger to the welfare of children. 

With marriage goes responsibility for the welfare 
of one’s partner and for the welfare of offspring. 
Society cannot permit men and women not to take 
these responsibilities seriously, so long as the family 
is the basic unit charged with taking care of people. 
I predict that it will always be so. Laws hold peo- 
ple to the responsibilities of marriage whether they 
like it or not. However, when husband leaves wife, 
or when wife leaves husband, there are evils in- 
volved against which the law does not provide pro- 
tection. For example, the children, even when finan- 
cially cared for, will find it hard to understand why 
one of their parents has deserted them. To be leit 
is usually a bitter pill for the husband or wife who 
stays behind. Financial assistance to abandoned 
wives and children is not often adequate. In the 
light of these and other evils, it seems clear that 
while the law may have to permit something less 
than the ideal, the ideal remains which demands of 
men and women in marriage commitment to life- 
long responsibilities. 

It is not commonly understood to what an extent 
a happy sexual adjustment between a man and wo- 
man depends on far more than just a working knowl- 
edge of how to go about having sexual intercourse. 
In fact, I believe that the ideal sexual adjustment is 
only possible when there is a happy intimacy between 
both personalities in all the close relationships of 
married life. If there is conflict over how the 
money should be spent, or over the way of bringing 
up the children, or over faults of behavior, or over 
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any one of a multitude of other things, then the sex- 
ual harmony of the couple is adversely affected. This 
is due to the fact that sex is something that involves 
the whole person rather than just a segment. 

Now real harmony between the many factors in 
the personalities of two people is not achieved over 


night. It comes only after they have lived closely 
together for some time. It requires a faithful and 
continuous effort to be pleasing to one another in 
the intimate circumstances of marriage. At first, 
and possibly for some time, the act of intercourse 
may be disappointing. For some time it will cer- 
tainly not be all that it can be. However, as har- 
mony develops in all the other relationships of mar- 
riage, it becomes the lovely consummation of a happy 
intimacy which pervades the whole. Now those who 


indulge in sexual promiscuity occasionally or often 
simply do not know the happiness which sexual 
experience on this level can give. The sad thing is 
that those who are habitually promiscuous have 
probably cut themselves off forever from this happi- 
ness. They are to be pittied as souls in Hell. 

In the light of these considerations, the Divine 
Command of chastity before marriage and of com- 
plete fidelity in marriage seems to be completely 
justified. Casual sex relationships seem to be the 
least satisfactory. They lead to unstable homes and 
to irresponsible attitudes which should not be tol- 
erated. The sexual experience in marriage is hap- 
piest, and habitual promiscuity cuts one off from it. 
As always, God turns out to be right. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Easter in Germany 


On Easter Sunday, a Protestant chaplain of the 
27\1st Infantry stationed in Germany suggested that the 
men at his services might make an offering as an ex- 
pression of their faith in and their hopes for the ecu- 
menical church. The offering totalled $285. The chap- 
plain writes: “One of our services was in a school audi- 
torium, two were in fairly large Evangelical Churches, 
and two in tiny village churches. In each of the ser- 
vices I spoke to the men of ‘the gathering tide of 
Christian Union,’ and told them briefly the story of the 
World Council of Churches. In the midst of so much 
devastation they responded instantly to the picture of 
the Church at work in redemption and reconstruction, 
especially in Germany itself.” 

The offering has been forwarded to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches with the request of the donors that it 
be employed in “some project directed toward the cul- 
tivation and redemption of younger Protestant leaders 
in Germany, especially in the area of Christian world 
responsibility.” 


Easter in the South Pacific 


From New Caledonia has come to us an eight-page 
brochure whose cover shows the Cross and the six-point 
Jewish Star side-by-side, and beneath, the caption: 
“Passover—Holy Week—Easter—South Pacific.” Its 
pages list very extensive programs of the three major 
faiths for the week preceding Easter. On Monday was 
scheduled an afternoon and evening Protestant “Con- 
ference of Lay Leadership” for representatives from all 
Army and Navy Units on the theme “Pathways to 
Easter.” Leadership was taken principally by laymen 
of both the Australian and American forces. Catholic 
masses and services of the Jewish Passover at a score 
of centers on the island are also announced. The book- 
let is illustrated by more than forty photographs of 
services of the three faiths, from high mass in the great 
cathedral (presumably at Noumea) to Communion Ser- 
vice in an open field where unshaven men in steel hel- 
mets with the marks of battle fresh upon them crouch 
or sit on the open ground to take the bread and cup 
from an improvised communion table. 


The brochure also gives further details of the remark- 
able “Pre-Theological Course” which has been organ- 
ized in New Caledonia by a Protestant chaplain, on 
which we have commented in earlier issues. ‘The fact 
that fourteen different denominations are represented 
in the group of thirty-seven students has combined with 
the objective scholarly standards of instruction to elimi- 
nate all possibility of sectarian bias in the courses. In- 
structors have maintained highest standards of prepara- 
tion and presentation. .. . The inter-service, inter-racial, 
inter-denominational, international aspect of the classes 
has been a stimulating feature.” 

It is service men of these same units who have erected 
a schoolhouse and a church as their tribute to the 
French Protestant missions which they have discovered 
at work in New Caledonia, and who, for the past three 
years, have been sending to New York sizeable contri- 
butions for the relief of “Orphaned Missions” through- 
out the world in testimony of the new appreciation of 
the Christian World Mission which has come to them 
through their observations in the South Seas. 

We doubt if there is a more striking illustration of 
vital religion among the armed forces than is being 
given in New Caledonia. 


Leader of Church Anti-Nazi 
Movement Is Freed 


Miraculously alive after taking part in the plot against 
Hitler in July, 1944, a hitherto little-known German 
Lutheran pastor, 50-year-old Eugen Gerstenmaier, has 
emerged as one of the key figures of the anti-Nazi move- 
ment in the German Evangelical Church. Gerstenmaier 
was the only churchman involved in the plot against 
Hitler to escape with his life. He was sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment in Bayreuth prison, Bavaria, 
but was liberated when American forces captured the 
town. He is now in Geneva. 

As a leader of the “fighting wing” of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, Gerstenmaier helped to organize a secret 
advisory council in 1942 and acted as Bishop Wurm’s 
liaison with the church underground. 

Gerstenmaier was in the Wehrmacht building in Ber- 
lin, where the anti-Nazi conspirators had an office, when 
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news came of the failure of the anti-Hitler plot. SS 
Troops surrounded the building and after a desperate 
defense, Gerstenmaier and several of his closest friends 
were captured. 

When Gerstenmaier was asked why the attempt failed, 
he replied, “It was the third big effort we made since 
1940. It should not have failed. Not that we were too 
optimistic. Even the death of Hitler would not have 
meant victory for our side.” 

The strategy of the Protestants in the long religious 
war. is summed up by Gerstenmaier in these words: 
“The objective of the church leaders was to save the 
essential structure. To this end, even widely divergent 
groups retained a liaison and acted on the determination 
to leave discussion of theological differences to another 
day. With the exception of the ‘German Christians,’ 
who made concessions to the Nazi ideology, the various 
factions within the German Evangelical Church all 
held to one basic belief: ‘the Church of Christ must 
remain His church.’ ” (RNS) 


Archbishop of Canterbury Defends 
British Council of Churches 


The British Council of Churches was vigorously de- 
fended here by the Archbishop of Canterbury when 
critics applauded a motion before the Church of 
England Assembly to reduce by 250 pounds a 1,275- 
pound grant proposed for the Council. 

“Tt is true,” the Archbishop said, “that there will not 
be found in the documents of the Council a full state- 
ment of the Anglican doctrine at its highest. That 
is not the purpose for which the Council exists. It 
exists to tell people, in an age when atheism is rampant, 
that there are certain common convictions shared by 
Christians of all kinds and which have a certain effect 
on the kind of social life that people lead. 
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“It is a simple fact that the people of this country 
are prepared to listen to the Christian Churches when 
they speak unitedly, whereas they will not listen to 
them in separation, still less in antagonism.” 

The Archbishop argued that the logical outcome of 
the proposal would be for the Assembly to disallow any 
grant at all. 

“Tf the Assembly did this,” he added, “I should have 
to consider whether I preferred being president of the 
British Council of Churches or Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” (RNS) 


New Head of Armenian 
Church Enthroned 


Archbishop Georg Cheorekjian, newly-elected Su- 
preme Patriarch and Catholicos of the Armenian Gre- 
gorian Orthodox Church, has been solemnly enthroned 
in elaborate ceremonies at historic Etchmiadzine Cathe- 
dral. The rites were witnessed by representatives of 
the Armenian and Russian governments and by a large 
gathering of American clergy and laity. 

The new Patriarch, who will be known as Catholicos 
Georg VI, was elected at a general council attended by 
more than a hundred representatives of the Armenian 
clergy and laity from fifteen countries of Europe, Amer- 
ica, Asia and Africa. Of peasant extraction, the Catho- 
licos was born in a village near Etchmiadzine and is a 
graduate of the higher theological academy there. (RNS) 


The Catholic Church in Germany 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of Germany was 
scheduled to hold its annual conference at Fulda in 
July, but the division of Germany into Allied occupa- 
tion zones may necessitate separate meetings of easter 
and western Bishops. 

In the absence of Adolf Cardinal Bertram, Arch- 
bishop of Breslau, of whom no word has been received 
since the occupation of his see by the Russians, Michael 
Cardinal von Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, would 
normally preside over the Fulda meeting. Faulhaber, 
however, is said to be ill, and also to be preoccupied 
with “a generally bad situation” in his archdiocese. 
One of the problems immediately confronting the Ger- 
man bishops is a program for reeducation of German 
youth. 

Because of general difficulties, it has not been possible 
as yet to revive the Catholic press in Germany, but the 
bishops hope shortly to reorganize newspapers in west- 
ern Germany. So far, only a few preliminary efforts 
have been made toward revival of former Catholic 
youth organizations. 

Catholic leaders are cooperating to an appreciable 
extent with occupation authorities. There are Catholic 
burgomeisters in Cologne, Coblenz, Aachen, Munich, 
and numerous “smallér towns, and in many instances 
Allied officials are employing Catholics as civil servants. 

(RNS) 
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